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Let a woman learn in silence with full submission. I per- 
mit no woman to teach or to have authority over a man; 
she is to keep silent; For Adam was formed first, then 
Eve; and Adam was not deceived, but the woman was 
deceived and became a transgressor. (1 Tim. 2:11-14) 


1. Introduction 


One of the contemporary approaches to history, namely that it should 
be reread, deconstructed and basically rewritten in order to fully present 
previously silenced or censored perspectives, has allowed modern his- 
torians, without falling into the trap of relativism, to reinvigorate the field 
and provide a better understanding of our past and present.! Such an 
approach is imperative for the study of Armenian history, and, in par- 
ticular, for the investigation of the role of women in Armenian history, 
for they have attracted little scholarly attention so far in comparison with 


* The first draft of this paper was presented at the 10" Annual Graduate Students 
Colloquium in Armenian Studies organised by the UCLA (February, 2012). I wish to 
thank the National Association for Armenian Studies and Research (NAASR) and 
St. Antony's College, Oxford for their kind and generous financial support without which 
my participation in the Colloquium would have been impossible. I would also like to 
express my deep gratitude to Professor Theo M. van Lint for his invaluable comments 
and corrections, as well as to Professor Peter Cowe for his comments on the first draft 
of this paper. 

! Foran interesting discussion of the contemporary development of history as a disci- 
pline see, inter alia, Elizabeth Clark's History, Theory, Text: Historians and the Linguistic 
Turn (2004). 
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other aspects of Armenian history and culture.” The surviving historical 
texts should be reread in an attempt to reveal and evaluate the representa- 
tion of women’s agency, experience, discourse and identity in order to 
build up a more complete image of early Christian Armenian society. 
This article aims at such a rereading of a cornerstone text in the study of 
Armenian society of the 4^ century C. E. generally known as P awstosi 
Buzandac'woy Patmut'iwn Hayoc‘ (The History of Armenia by Faustos 
of Buzand).^ By a close reading of the text, we shall analyse the valuable 


? There are several thought-provoking studies that deal with Armenian women’s 
agency, experience, discourse and identity: for instance, the role of women in Christiani- 
sation of Armenia has been investigated by Pogossian, Z. in “Women at the Beginning of 
Christianity in Armenia" (2003); the role of the Hrip'simian virgins in Christianisation is 
discussed in details in Calzolari, V. *Le sang des femmes et le plan de Dieu. Réflexions 
a partir de l'historiographie arménienne ancienne (V° siècle ap. J.-C.)" (2010); on female 
ascetism, see Pogossian, Z. “Female Asceticism in Early Medieval Armenia” (2012); for 
Armenian women in different periods of history, see Mergeurian, B. and Renjilian-Burgy, 
J. eds. Voices of Armenian Women (2000), and Alishan, L. *Sacred Archetypes and the 
Armenian Woman" (1988-89); for legal issues concerning the status of women, especially 
in Middle Ages, see Mamyan, S. S. “Knoj Iravakan Pa&tpanut'yan Harc'o Mijnadaryan 
Hay Iravunk'um" (1967); Barxudaryan, S. G. “Hay Knoj Iravakan Vicako Mijin Darerum" 
(1966); Adoyan, A. G. “Haykakan Amusna-Hntanekan Haraberut'iwnnero Mijnadaryan 
Orenk nerum" (1965). 

3 For various interpretations of these concepts in the context of feminist and poststruc- 
turalist scholarship, see Canning, pp. 368-84. Hereafter, by agency we shall refer to wom- 
an's own choice to either subvert the authority of masculine subjects (‘subversive agency’) 
or comply with it (‘compliant agency’). This includes the socio-cultural factors that affect 
and, in most cases, determine woman’s choice. Being closely related to, but not always 
dependent on women’s agency, experience will be viewed as the conceptualisation of 
various events in which women subjects are physically and/or emotionally involved (cf. 
Canning, pp. 376-7). However, only male-generated discourse, as a tool for conceptualis- 
ation, has been preserved in early Christian Armenian literature. Therefore, the identity of 
female subjects can solely be established by reading beyond this ideologically charged 
discourse, and by reinterpreting every fragment of information about female experience. 

4 [n this article the English translation from classical Armenian by Nina Garsoïan, as 
well as her introduction and appendices will be quoted (The Epic Histories Attributed to 
P'awstos Buzand: (Buzandaran Patmut‘iwnk‘), Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1989 = The Epic Histories [when referred to in the text] = EH [when citation is 
provided]). The textual quotations follow the format ‘Book:chapter’ in Roman numbers, 
while for other parts of the book page numbers are used. Wherever the classical Armenian 
equivalent is provided, it is taken from the corresponding section of the 1889 Venice 
edition (P^awstosi Buzandac^woy Patmut‘iwn Hayoc“: i C‘ors Dprut'iwns. 2nd ed. Venice: 
Tparan Srboyn Lazaroy, 1889 = PBPH). Garsoian’s rendering of the title as The Epic 
Histories is based on observations by Step'an Malxasyanc' and supported by Anahit 
Perikhanian, who suggest that the word buzand in the Armenian title derives from the 
Parthian word *bozand, Old Persian *bavant-zanda[*bavazantali, which means “a recite 
of epic poems, a bard" (for more details and bibliography, see EH p. 14). 

In order to understand fully the perspective from which women are presented in The 
Epic Histories, it is important to bear in mind that, according to Garsoian, they were most 
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information about the position of fourth-century Armenian women (as we 
shall see, predominantly of noble origin) in the society in the transitional 
period of the country’s history characterised by a fierce clash between 
pagan norms and values, and recently adopted Christian ideology. This 
analysis will enable us to answer the following questions: 1) which 
women attract the fifth-century cleric’s attention and what is their func- 
tion in the narrative? 2) How does the compiler present and appraise his 
female protagonists’ agency and experience? What are the criteria that 
influence his evaluations? Is the factor of gender one of them? 3) What 
is the overall image of women’s position in the society that the compiler 
creates? 


2. ‘Moralise and Rouse’ 


Before we embark on analysing the representation of women in The 
Epic Histories? a methodological remark should be made. Hayden White 
has suggested that “every historical narrative has as its latent or manifest 
purpose the desire to moralize the events of which it treats." In her turn, 
Elizabeth Clark has observed that many early Christian authors received 
a classical education as a result of which they adopted for their purposes 
various rhetoric approaches of the Classical world: the most important 
one was “Cicero’s prescription that the orator’s task is to prove, to delight, 
and to rouse;” and in particular “rousing” became the most powerful 
means to be widely used in different types of religious texts. The influ- 
ence of the Church Fathers, predominantly of those writing in Greek and 
Syriac, is indisputably present in the works of early Armenian authors, and 
a close reading of the text shows that the compiler of The Epic Histories 


likely written in the 470s (EH p. 11), by “a cleric familiar with the Armenian version of 
the Basilian liturgy and deeply concerned with ecclesiastical affairs" (p. 15), probably “a 
native of the southwestern district of Taron because of his unreserved devotion to the 
Mamikonean lords of the district and to its holy site of Astisat, which he invariably pre- 
sents as the original center of Armenian Christianity" (p. 16). In addition, the views 
expressed by the compiler "reflect the manners and values of an aristocratic and military 
society" (p. 32). 

5 Tt should be clarified at this point that throughout the article reference will be made 
to the collection of histories as a whole. Although the histories, which deal with historical 
events attested by other sources, were originally transmitted orally by gusans (bards), the 
work that we possess now is their re-presentation through the ideological prism of a 
Christian cleric. Thus, we will discuss The Epic Histories as a work rewritten by a religious 
person rather than composed by gusans. 

5 White, p. 14. 

7 Clark, *1990 Presidential Address" pp. 222-3. 
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is not an exception. He clearly aims at both ‘moralizing’ the events he 
describes and ‘rousing’ people to action.’ Therefore, we shall attempt to 
read beyond the compiler’s complex discourse and comment, where pos- 
sible, on its implications. 


3. Naxarar Armenia and the Concept of Awrenk 


The perspectives through which the stories are told and the standards 
according to which people and their actions are appraised uncover not 
only the personal attitude of the author but also, if not predominantly, 
that of the Armenian nobility. Although the depiction of women does 
not occupy a central position in the histories, the way women are pre- 
sented does reveal the “constant social patterns and virtues and eternal 
verities"? through which the patriarchal society defined the limits of 
women’s agency and experience, as well as created, endorsed and exalted 
socially approved role models. The study of these role models and socially 
approved norms will enable us to answer the questions posed in the 
introductory paragraph. 

There is no doubt that fourth-century Armenian society,!° with which 
The Epic Histories are preoccupied, operated on the principles of patri- 
archy. Political and ecclesiastical power was distributed among the male 
members of society: the naxarars (magnates) were in full control of their 
ancestral lands and the king was merely primus inter pares.!! The naxarar 
system was based on the institution of the extended family called tun or 
(azga)tohm, in which a rigid hierarchy was established. The head of the 


8 Indeed, The Epic Histories repeatedly reinforces the indisputable hereditary rights of 
the Gregorid bishops to the see of the Armenian patriarchate and glorifies the manifesta- 
tion of Christian ideology, which by the time of compilation had already become a very 
important constituent of Armenian identity. Furthermore, no opportunity is missed to 
demonstrate the valour of the Mamikonean sparapets with their incontestable dedication 
to Church and nation. The inspiring homilies pronounced by religious men (e.g. EH IV: xv; 
V:xxviii) and the enumeration of victorious battles of the Armenian army under the lead- 
ership of the Mamikonean sparapets (IV:xxv-xliii, IV:xlv-xlix) serve to identify the 
essence of the true faith and to define self-sacrificing loyalty to ancestral customs as 
opposed to the inconsistent and destructive policy of many Arsacid (Arm. ArSakuni) kings. 
These are the most important “constant social patterns and virtues and eternal verities” with 
which, as Garsoian observes, “the epic and ecclesiastical world of The Epic Histories was 
primarily concerned” (EH pp. 40-1). The “moralizing” aspect of the work thus becomes 
appreciable. 

? See n. 8. 

1? The Epic Histories recount events primarily concerning the Arsacid kingdom of 
Greater Armenia, therefore in this article ‘Armenia’ refers to that kingdom. 

!! Adontz, pp. 183-251, 286-8. 
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tun, usually its senior member, was called ter, tanutér or nahapet. He was 
responsible for providing cavalry to the king and for the management of 
the family’s inalienable property.!? Likewise, his wife, the tantikin, was 
in charge of the house and allocated tasks among other female members 
of the household." In general, there was a clear distribution of roles and 
responsibilities in naxarar society, and women were most likely assigned 
various roles within the confines of the house, for very rarely in early 
Armenian texts do we observe a woman outside these boundaries, espe- 
cially without being accompanied by a man. 

This status quo was maintained through abiding by a number of 
unwritten, orally transmitted rules, norms and habits, to which the com- 
piler of The Epic Histories often refers. Jean-Pierre Mahé!^ and Aram 
Mardirossian! identify this phenomenon with the customary law, which 
was expressed by the word awrenk' in the works of early Christian 
Armenian authors. The concept of awrenk' represented a combination of 
elements of the customary law and of Christian principles, a set of norms 
which was to be preserved in the collective consciousness as hayreni 
[astuacatur] awrenk" (<ujpkif [uninmaudumnmp] opttip) — [god-given] 
ancestral laws (lit. of the fathers). As Robert Thomson underscores, 
awrenk' *embraces more than religion to include customs, laws, and 
traditions, a whole way of life that characterized Armenians as Armeni- 
ans.” 17 The whole complexity of the concept awrenk' is reflected in The 
Epic Histories, and as we shall see in the subsequent discussion, it is 
through the prism of awrenk' that the main female characters of The Epic 
Histories are judged. 

The roots of Armenian customary law may be traced back to the 
Indo-European and Hurro-Urartian heritage of the Armenian people but 
its formation, being a long process, also bore discernible traces of Iranian 
influence.!? In the religious sphere, Zoroastrianism became an important 


ja 


? EH p. 563. 

13 Mahé, p. 690. 

14 Mahé, pp. 683-9. 

15 Mardirossian, pp. 25-8. 

16 See Elise, Pp. 191; or in Movsēs Xorenac'i = “up unnupkguh up [nupuip h ipu] 
&ujpbhh ophinugh? (11:9); “they [the two sons of Bagrat] courageously perished by the 
sword for their ancestral awrenk^" (my translation). 

17 Thomson, p. 10. 

18 Garsoian has identified and analysed many elements of Iranian culture shared by the 
representatives of Armenian nobility: see inter alia “Prolegomena to a Study of the Iranian 
Elements in Arsacid Armenia," “The Iranian Substratum of the *Agat'angelos' Cycle" 
and “The Locus of the Death of Kings: Iranian Armenia — the Inverted Image" all in 
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product of Iranian culture that found fertile ground in Armenia, and it 
had a long-lasting effect on Armenian way of life and mentality.!? One 
such effect is most likely the assimilation of the Zoroastrian tenet of 
ethical dualism found in all varieties of Zoroastrianism.?? Its roots seem 
to lie in the older Indo-Iranian tradition, and in the Avesta it is presented 
as “a struggle between the right, asa, and the false, drug."?! The meaning 
of asa is very close to Armenian awrénk’, for asa, as interpreted by var- 
ious scholars, signifies “truth,” “order” and/or *righteousness."?? Asa is 
one of the seven Zoroastrian Amosa Spantas (“Bounteous Immortals”), 
which "represent the totality of good moral qualities," namely “wisdom,” 
“truth,” “good thinking,” “dominion,” “devotion,” “life,” “wholeness” 
and “obedience.” These are the qualities which a good Zoroastrian, 
regardless of sex, ought to strive for in their everyday life. In The Epic 
Histories ethical dualism is expressed through the evaluation of people’s 
actions as either praiseworthy or iniquitous; likewise, people themselves 
are characterised as either righteous or unrighteous. There seems to be 
no in-between state: as P'aranjem's case shows, the compiler does not 
find words suitable for the appraisal of the brave, “righteous” deed of 
the previously “unrighteous” queen.” 


Armenia between Byzantium and the Sasanians (1985). Mahé’s remark on the administrative 
vocabulary of Armenian borrowed from Parthian and Middle Persian is also noteworthy: 
“[L] influence iranienne est absolument certaine, comme le montrent les nombreux 
emprunts de l'arménien classique au parthe ou au moyen-persan, dans le domaine du droit 
et des institutions. Pour ne citer que les exemples les plus simples, awren ‘loi’, hraman 
‘commandement’, hrovartak ‘décret’, murhak ‘document scelle’, uxt ‘pacte, alliance’, vkay 
*témoin', sont empruntes au parthe durant la période précédant l'avénement des Sassa- 
nides. De méme dat ‘jugement’, diwan ‘archives’, namak ‘lettre, charte’, payman ‘condi- 
tion’, vcir ‘sentence’ sont empruntes au moyen-persan sans doute entre 224 et l'invention 
de l'alphabet arménien.” (pp. 683-4). 

1? Russell has identified many instances of Zoroastrian concepts preserved in Arme- 
nian: e.g., Anahtakan atbiwr — the Spring of Anahit, the Armenian name of a fountain 
on the slopes of Mount Ararat (p. 250); sandaramet-k' — “Hades or the underworld,” 
from the name of the Avestan goddess Spenta Armaiti (pp. 323-5); draxt (paradise) — 
dZoxk' (hell) (pp. 340-1); park' — x"arénah- (glory), baxt (fortune) (pp. 347-8). 

? Admittedly, the opposition of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ was a universal concept and not 
the invention of Indo-Iranian people. Nevertheless, with the spread of Zoroastrianism, this 
ontological opposition was enacted in everyday practices, religious rituals and festivities, 
and it became an important element of lifestyle for all Zoroastrians (including Armenians), 
who had the moral obligation to support the spirits of light against the assaults of evil 
powers in lieu of merely recognising the existence of these two opposing concepts (cf. 
Boyce A History of Zoroastrianism. Vol. 1. (= HZ I), p. 220). 

?! HZ I p. 198. 

22 Schlerath and Skjervg. 

25 Ibid. 

24 See the discussion below. 
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Another element of ancient culture which Zoroastrianism perpetuated 
was the veneration of the life-giving ability of women. The Great Mother 
goddess, whose worship is also attested in Armenia through the cult of 
the Sumero-Akkadian goddess Nana (Nanaia, Arm. Nané), lent some of 
her characteristics to the Zoroastrian deity Aradvi Süra Anahita (Arm. 
Anahit).? While reverence of female goddesses does not imply that the 
social position of mortal women was also elevated,”° most scholars agree 
that *[1]n general women have a dignified position in the Zoroastrian com- 
munity, as men’s partners in the common struggle against evil, and this 
appears due to Zoroaster's own teachings."?" Nevertheless, only in the 
sphere of moral conduct based on religious tenets did women enjoy equal 
opportunities with men, whereas in the social dimension such equality 
was not conceivable.?* 

Early Armenian historical texts, The Epic Histories not being an excep- 
tion, contain many examples of dualistic thinking when events, actions 
and phenomena are evaluated in relation to the categories of "righteous- 
ness" and “unrighteousness,” and there are a number of episodes when 
women are extolled and elevated for adhering to “righteousness” and 
condemned for failing to do so. The subsequent analysis will thus enable 
us to understand some of the criteria applied by the anonymous compiler 
for the appraisal of women's agency; we shall see how a cleric writing 
for the representatives of the upper class presents and defines awrenk* 
with regard to women, and what aspects of female behaviour he consid- 
ers "righteous" and worth being emulated. Nevertheless, attributing the 
appraisal of female agency to the prejudices and limitations of the male- 
centred ideological framework of the naxarar system should be avoided. 
In many cases the criteria of awrénk* applied to women reflected univer- 
sal values which were applicable to both men and women. In addition, we 
should bear in mind the fact that in the period when The Epic Histories 
were compiled, Armenian society was still in a transitional phase of 
changing the pagan world outlook to a Christian one, which meant that 
the concept of awrénk* was also subject to redefinition.” 


?5 See Russell, pp. 235-60. 

26 Cf. Lerner, p. 29. 

HZ I p. 308 n. 83. For a similar view, see de Jong, pp. 23-4. 

de Jong, p. 23. 

The ideological tensions within the Armenian society, in the centre of which was 
the clash between “hayreni [astvacatur] awrenk^' (see n. 16) and *awrenk' moguc n" 
(“the law of the magi" (Elise, p. 7)), are clearly reflected in the fifth-century histories of 
the Armenian revolt against Yazdegerd II by Elise and Lazar P'arpec'i. 
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4. Female Protagonists of The Epic Histories 


As far as women are concerned, the first striking feature of the narrative 
is the scarcity of references to them: it is a world where men rule, fight, 
betray, change allegiances, preach, are exiled, suffer, cure, wreak miracles 
and so forth. In other words, men are endowed with multifaceted agency: 
they are provided with authoritative discourse and power to determine 
people’s future, and they dominate all the important spheres of life. They 
have a voice which is clearly heard through their speeches, a voice that 
the author grants them. At the same time, we glimpse women who, with 
very few exceptions, are silent, and most of them show full compliance 
with patriarchal rules. Their function in the story is primarily to be there 
as objects manipulated by men: for instance, they are given in an arranged 
marriage to secure certain benefits for their family,” or they are bodies to 
be punished for the deeds of their closest male relatives.*! 

Representatives of different social groups, both men and women, attract 
the author's attention, but the main focus is on the nobility. Alongside 
various queens and princesses of Armenian, Greek and Persian origins, 
lay and “marginalised” women are also portrayed in the collection but 
they only play a functional role in the completion of the image which the 
author is attempting to create. Thus, in order to recount the “unrighteous” 
and “impious” deeds of patriarch Yusik’s sons Pap and At‘anigenés, the 
author depicts them drinking wine with harlots and singing girls;?? or, 
we observe Queen P'aranjem isolated, abandoned and unprotected in the 
company of only two serving-women after the divine punishment has 
been inflicted upon her companions in the fortress of Artagers;?? further- 
more, to introduce a common hagiographic topos, when a martyr's bones 


3 EH [[I:ix; IV:l. 
31 ine IV:lviii; IV:lix. 

"pj kup pli pf Eqpup pli [Munh kı Ufpuiugkitu] wil hl qhupfulpnupuming ht 
np b why, EL pul p why qhip F"10P lı {mpdushop EL gnünubüp EL Yunnuhop. qunippP EL 
qharfpkuy inligo pli puiduckug, Inu unbk fh” (PBPH Q: dh); * ‘entering into the bishop’ S- 
residence which was there, the two brothers [Pap and At‘anagenés] drank wine in it together 
with harlots, singing girls, gusans, and buffoons, scorning the holy and consecrated place 
and trampling it underfoot” (EH III: xix). 

33 “BL lupo jem enpb paul pap udu bukk Lupnemdny' np [Uumnniunónj Susu pls h 
il pui] quiy [Fults lu phpghnpghugh. qh du milju h [bpa bnga’ npp h phpuph thh, qh 
‘h imbkunik Luu fh ujunnniCunp .. . qh thi wpp hepk. d binuru uhi uqup, EL lulu p hepk. [by 
Luqup. qh uiu op no Jung ft, qh ulli plur" np thh h pepo In Guniupuly oul Equals 
" lug h phpgph Qunuhàk inf fis, Eph lnud sino p" (PBPH )- oL); * And after the 
fourteenth month divine blows fell upon the refugees within the fortress. Death came down 
upon those who were in the fortress as a punishment from the Lord. [...] [For there were] 
some eleven thousand men and six thousand women. Not even a month had passed, when 
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become objects of veneration, Hamazaspuhi’s nurse? is depicted to be 
collecting her lady’s bones after her martyric death. The harlots, the sing- 
ing girls and the nurse, being secondary characters that belong to the lower 
strata of society, remain unnamed. Only the mention of their occupations 
reveals some of the roles they could assume in that society, but this scant 
evidence does not render it possible to reconstruct, at least partially, their 
agency, experience or identity. 

There are only three women of noble origin whose deeds were deemed 
important enough to be included and discussed at length in The Epic His- 
tories: Queen P'aranjem, Hamazaspuhi Mamikonean and Queen Zarman- 
duxt are the three female figures who demonstrate agency under specific 
conditions. Their agency and representation, however, are dissimilar: 
while P'aranjem's depiction is undoubtedly ambiguous, with both positive 
and negative evaluations of her character and deeds, Hamazaspuhi and 
Zarmanduxt are pictured as unequivocally positive characters compliant 
with tenets of awrenk. 


4.] P'aranjem 


We first meet P'aranjem in Book IV (chapter xv), where the author 
introduces this daughter of Andovk, the nahapet of Siwnik', as a “beau- 
tiful” maiden “renowned for her beauty and her modesty; "?? word of her 


all those in the fortress had been killed. [...] Queen P'aranjem remained [alone] in the 
fortress with two serving-women" (EH IV :lv). 

34 “Buju mkufy mplinSh Zuuquuupnilug" Lun Iph op qty Feu lpi hopph m ft 

[up un pupàp muni pupph h bip pny myin purl hi’ qapak luum In qumli hp 
Ofliske faqoynkgue wibby hs Ou papi ph qhnghi: b. npgunf ‘h i wgp iw pl fr nuljbp ph, 
luu sep ongh Fagan tp guu[uligul| quil qaulepu auth ph. Fè unl giug J[i pui 
(PBPH %: òf); “Beholding the sight of the lady Hamazaspuhi, a woman, her nurse [...] 
stood at the rocky height, below the tower from which her nursling was hanging, until all 
the flesh was stripped from her body. And as the bones happened to fall down, she gath- 
ered up into her bosom all the bones of her nursling, and taking them she went to her own 
[kinsmen]" (EH IV :lix). 
35 “Q mjini Fur turbo hoe Ip gacumngp op gkygkg fl Ulupu[ huy mpniüli, op ‘h bu fuu pupugh 
brun Cury kin frh U[nhibug, npn. whch Punwhdhi Inabp. gnpül upp uiinimilim In 
gkykghm [kup fn upuplibyinni [9 ludp" (PBPH ke dk); “ Around that time Andovk, one of 
the naxarars of the nahapet of Siwnik', had a beautiful daughter named P'aranjem who 
was greatly renowned for her beauty and her modesty” (EH IV:xv). ()upljbynm [9 [uli can 
be translated as ‘modesty,’ ‘chastity,’ or ‘decency’ and it is not clear to which character- 
istic the compiler refers; Garsoian has chosen “modesty.” It should be mentioned that 
Agathangelos (Arm. Agat' angelos) in the history of Armenia’s conversion to Christianity 
uses various derivatives of upu pljkiyin — for instance, upurplylbin url uidi (8 138), upp ising key 
(§ 139) upupljbyinmulp (8 143) and uju phj yinni [2 [uh (§ 162) — in his description of the 
virtues of holy Hrip'simian virgins. 
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“loveliness spread about, and the renown of her beauty grew, increased, 
and resounded.”*° Many a man desires her and that becomes the reason 
for the death of her husband Gnel. Tirit', Gnel's cousin,?? filled with 
passion for P'aranjem, slanders him before King Arsak, and the latter 
gives the orders to murder Gnel. When she sees Gnel "seized and 
bound,"?* P'aranjem seeks help in the church where the great chief- 
bishop Nerses attends the liturgy. Later, in the same history she mourns 
the death of her unjustly killed husband by performing a pagan ritual:?? 
“rending her garments and loosening her hair, she lamented with bosom 
bared among the mourners, she wailed aloud [and] made all weep by the 
mournful tears of her grievous lament."^? This way of lamenting over 
the dead will subsequently be condemned by St. Nersés,*! but in this 
episode P'aranjem's tantalising “performance” receives no critique and, 
in fact, has a great effect on King Arsak, who decides to take P'aranjem 
as his wife. 

Up to this point, P'aranjem is scrutinised under the male gaze and is 
presented by the compiler as a desirable eroticised object for all the men 
who come into contact with her, and her behaviour, even while mourning, 
does not receive any negative comment or characterisation. Particular 
stress, laid on her physical beauty and ethical image, reveals two of the 
criteria which have an effect on the compiler's evaluation of his female 
protagonists. The ensuing development of the narrative unsurprisingly, 
taking into account the Christian background of the compiler, underscores 
the importance of spiritual righteousness, and, though implicitly, points 
at the dangers of carnal desires. According to the compiler, P'aranjem 
herself sees the cause for her husband's demise in her physical attractive- 
ness: “Hear ye all, my husband's death was because of me, my husband 


36 Coupe global [o kuh mjólk pir iwi jpuli ump digi, lı Gurüpuit. gkyny npu 
qui&m [uli puugduliup h List? (PBPH 7: d E). However, as we shall see below, this 
inspiring depiction of the queen, as Garsoian, among others, mentions, “hardly suits the 
subsequent treatment of the queen" (EH p. 283). 

37 * Copligpopnpuri Qik pay” (PBPH ‘}: dE), literally, “the son of the father’s brother.” 

38 " hpph. ainbuuibp pt [pu puli mum hp lı huyby ph” (PBPH P: dL). 

3 A similar way of showing one's grief occurs in the Old Testament as well: see, e.g., 
2 Kings 19:1, Esth. 4:1, 1 Macc. 2:14. 

30 “Puly hhii uupurlil njl dPunulàl dl qéuinhpàuli upuinuinbu[, qqkuu wi prdusl buy, 
ôk pljunn [un h oly ufum puh hh Ino p. Aul uipljuilpni[ áp, J"''pu wupnmunung pu paqapa 
gnid fh Im Guniupnuly guiüllibuliul qurgnapulip" (PBPH P: dL). 

DDR tpt quiilpupó übnulbpn np, no np fofutp whynum kuip Mp pni [pup] Iuliniih 
Ehbqtgeny pay gübnbuh" (PBPH b: qu); “And if anyone suddenly died no one dared weep 
hopelessly over the dead beyond the canonical regulations of the church, no one dared 
wail or lament over the dead” (EH V:xxxi). 
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was put to death because someone desired me!’’*? Even though she has 
not done anything wrong, P'aranjem is "charged" with murder, an accu- 
sation reiterated later by King Arsak.^ 

Another noteworthy point in this episode is that in distress P'aranjem 
rushes to church to appeal for help. The incentive behind such behaviour 
is not clear: this might be merely a literary means for the compiler to 
usher St. Nerses out of the church so that the kat‘otikos would admonish 
Arsak and pronounce the prophetic words about the end of Arsacid rule 
in Armenia; or, perhaps, it indicates P'aranjem's adherence to Christian 
faith even though it contradicts with her subsequent description as some- 
one who instructed her son to worship the pagan dews.* Another feasible 
explanation is that desperate P'aranjem turns to the holy man, for he is 
the only person who can show her compassion and protect her. 

Several remarks should also be made about Arsak's marriage to P'aran- 
jem. The compiler wants us to believe that ArSak fell in love with her the 
moment he saw her, which is why he married her. There is an additional 
explanation to this marriage, which lies in the realm of awrenk'. From 
pre-Islamic Persian sources, extensively studied and systematised by Anait 
Perikhanian, we know about the legal and religious (Zoroastrian) obliga- 
tions of the tom (agnatic group) to provide for the continuation of the line 
of its members: should a man die without leaving an heir, the members of 
the agnatic group will ensure that a boy be born by the deceased man's 
widow or daughter so that he will manage the deceased man's property 
and preserve the domestic cult of his ancestors.*° The textual evidence 
allows us to claim that this custom was also followed in Armenia, espe- 
cially by the royal family, perhaps with some modifications." Gnel was 


2 “L nuupmp ulli pkul, qh dui wn hûn [uuh hà byl. qh np pid uil] Ly i uu hà. 
quyplr frd lan uuquriuuil," (PBPH *): dE). Similarly, in Agathangelos’ History it is Hrip'sime's 
physical beauty that attracts first Diocletian (88 139-40, 155), and then King Trdat (88 165- 
6), but it is the spiritual purity (cf. § 194) that will eventually celebrate victory and be highly 
extolled by the author. 

m , See below, p. 13. 

B Uys fuouky uljuuilp umppli t Epulu, ft wun. I. Ji hnpòuin âh ap pe putin 
ee mòfi h fipuy dbp püujby muy Upywulpiilun glam p guid ult, uppliu Shp EL 
hnpòmwiku Shp, EL up of Liu Ipuligliliu fp" (PBPH '): dL); “Then St. Nerses spoke out and 
said: '[...] the destruction foretold by the mouth of the prophet shall come upon you: that 
your ArSakuni race drink the last cup. Ye shall drink it; ye shall be drunk and be destroyed, 
ye shall not rise again’” (EH IV:xv). 

5 EH IV:xliv and V:xxii. 

^6 Perikhanian, pp. 82-3. 

47 This custom had ancient roots and was also observed among Armenia’s neighbour- 
ing cultures (/bid. p. 94). Thus, it is not excluded that already the Proto-Armenians were 
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ArSak’s nephew (his brother's son)** and belonged to the Arsacid dynasty. 
Because he died childless, ArSak, as the tanutér of the Arsacid family, 
along with other agnates, was obliged to undertake the guardianship of 
P'aranjem and take care of Gnel's lineage. It is additionally supported by 
the fact that Tirit® asks for Arsak's (and not anyone else's) permission to 
marry widowed P'aranjem.'?? Arsak's marriage to P'aranjem, therefore, 
corresponds to the Iranian Cakarih marriage, which, in its basic form 
prescribes that a widow marry a member of her husband's agnatic family 
to produce an heir for her deceased spouse? The problem with this 
hypothesis might be that the future King Pap, who was born from this 
union, should have been the heir of Gnel and not of Arsak. And indeed 
he was, but because ArSak did not have other children, the Armenian 
throne passed to Pap, who stood next in succession to the throne as the 
heir of Gnel.>! 

As the story unfolds, the compiler once again puts the blame for 
Gnel’s death on P'aranjem. Ironically enough, the accusations are pro- 
nounced by the instigator of the murder himself. Upon hearing Tirit*’s 
request to allow him to marry P'aranjem, ArSak says: “Gnel’s death was 
[indeed] over his wife.”** By stressing the destructive power of female 
sexuality, the compiler attempts to exonerate the king: regardless of the 
fact that P'aranjem does not allure Tirit', who devises the plan of Gnel's 
murder, and that it is ArSak, who gives the final order, the core of the 
problem is presented to be P'aranjem's ability to arouse men's sexual 
desires. 

In the ensuing events, the compiler's discourse reveals conspicuous 
hostility towards P'aranjem's figure. On many occasions she is described 
as anawrén (uiopLi) — ‘the one who disobeys awrénk’, rendered by 


acquainted with it. Garsoian also discusses the problems concerning ArSak’s marriages but 
does not offer a definitive conclusion. Our approach here differs from Garsoian's tentative 
suggestions that most likely the Armenian court exercised polygamy in the Iranian way 
(so Aršak was simultaneously married to P'aranjem and Otompi), or, “though less prob- 
ably,” that P'aranjem was given to Gnel according to one type of Cakarih marriage, i.e. 
in this case, when a member of an agnatic group “lends” his wife, under specific circum- 
stances, to his next of kin (EH p. 285-6 n. 40). For more details about Cakarih marriage 
ane ats types, see Perikhanian, pp. 94-8. 
“kypopapaypts ump pur hr" (PBPH ux dL). 

Bos Yud thu». mut, phy up pu, af epu mugku’ qPunuhàkð hhi Fhikynj prq unig 
pid finfetut” (bid); “‘May it be,’ he said, ‘your royal will, may you give the order 
allowing me to take Gnel’s wife P'aranjem as my wife’” (EH IV:xv). 

50 Perikhanian, p. 94; for deviations from this model, see ibid. p. 97. See also n. 47. 

5! For additional evidence, see n. 57. 

52 EH IV:xv; “Juuh lin Sh hepr lua duh Qin] (PBPH P: dL). 
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Garsoian as "iniquitous"?? and “impious.”>+ The reason for such a change 
of attitude, in comparison with her first description, seems to be P'aran- 
jem’s subversive agency, which she demonstrates after transition from a 
widow’s status to the position of the king’s wife. The “modest” maiden?? 
transforms into an “iniquitous” P'aranjem, who rejects her new spouse's, 
King ArSak’s, love by claiming that ArSak “is hairy of body and dark of 
color."56 This “disobedience” is one of the reasons for the compiler to 
chastise P'aranjem, and he presents it as a pretext for the king to seek for 
another wife in the land of Greeks,’ from where they bring “a wife of the 
race of the imperial house" whose name is Otompi (Olympias).?* *P'aran- 
jem nourish[es] a great jealousy and resentment against Olompinay, "?? 
which results in the latter's death instigated by “the consummately evil 


55 EH IV: xv. 

5 Ibid. V:xxii. 

55 The stereotype of a “docile” woman is continuously reinforced in the early Christian 
tradition, for instance, by referring to Paul in 1 Tim. 2:11-14 (see the epigraph of this 
article). John Chrysostom, whose works were very popular in early Christian Armenia, 
reiterates Paul's words in In Genesim Adyog A’ in an attempt to justify male superiority 
over women as a result of the first sin: “AAN 6tt pév brotétaKtat TO Gvdpi, Kai ótà 
TI åpaptiav bretayn, čov évted0ev” (John Chrysostom. “In Genesim." Patrologiae 
Cursus Completus: Series Graeca = PG 54, p. 595); "Uy qh [pit] Chor pou bap gy re unl 
fn Jeep luigi Ip Glinuquilimi [nil pupa quijuguil p (John Chrysostom. Cark', p. TI); 
* But hence it is obvious that she is in submission to her husband, and the submission is 
due to the sin" (my translation). 

56 EH IV:xv; “fu L wp, l fondu L gach” (PBPH F dk). 

57 Aršak’s search for a wife presumably happens when Pap is already born, which 
means that he has fulfilled his duty towards Gnel (cf. EH p. 286 n. 40, where Garsotan 
suggests that Pap was born not much later than 352, while Otompi could not have been 
killed before Constantine's death in 361). 

58 « Uuu hept: pit ‘h nu ns qulugngg qifunu hp mnu plui uii puji Upu Jb plihph 
mun, fi fuligplug Huò mbunfi hhi ‘h hujuk pujuk un oki tu LL, qh win Ip hinpui 
Nyniuf? (PBPH %: d£); “Then, when he could in no way win over his wife, King ArSak 
sent a request to the land of the Greeks and brought from there a wife from the race of 
the imperial house, whose name was Olompi" (EH IV :xv). ArSak does not need to divorce 
to marry again: in many ancient traditions, including Zoroastrianism, polygamy was a 
common phenomenon, and a number of references in The Epic Histories hint at their 
presence among the nobility in Christian Armenia: see e.g. V:xvi; V:xxxi. This is one of 
numerous phenomena, such as incestuous, consanguineous marriages and concubinage, 
against which the efforts of religious leaders were directed (see, inter alia, EH IV :iv). 
On ArSak’s marriages and problems of chronology, see Garsoian’s view (EH pp. 285-6 
n. 40). 

59 “Rul dPunulàldh h ûkò luifumiàni lı njun [kup aT py Nyrdiy piinyh, EL fuligptp 
uywhutk; qhu gga p" (PBPH %: dL); “And so P'aranjem nursed her resentment against 
Otompi and she planned to kill her” (EH IV:xv). In Garsoian's translation the word 
qéqm] p (instr., pl. of pk = medicine, poison) is missing, i.e. P'aranjem's intention was to 
poison Olompi. 
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P‘aranjem.” Based on the textual evidence, we are led to believe that 
the compiler's severe condemnation of P'aranjem's agency springs from 
nothing else but her explicit subversion of her husband's authority, which 
most probably contradicted the tenets of the customary law. 

Furthermore, a close reading of the text discloses valuable informa- 
tion. In IV:xv the compiler writes: “But as much as King ArSak loved 
the woman, so much did the woman hate the king, saying: ‘He is hairy 
of body and dark of color'."9! The parallel construction of this sentence 
(npsunp... bnjhisuify / as much as... so much) reveals an important asym- 
metry: ‘the king’ is juxtaposed not with ‘the queen’ but with ‘the woman’. 
In the context of the cakarih marriage between P'aranjem and ArSak, 
P'aranjem could not and was not called ‘queen.’ On the contrary, the 
compiler calls ‘queen’ the Greek Princess Ołompi, after she enters into 
a complete (pdatixsdih) marriage with King Arsak.9? In IV.xviii the com- 
piler calls P'aranjem “the king's wife,”® although at the time she is 
ArSak’s only wife. Only after King ArSak is imprisoned and put in the 
fortress of Anhušć* does the compiler call P'aranjem ‘queen’.® It is 
explained by the fact that P'aranjem was the former king's only remain- 
ing wife, and, most importantly, the mother of the future king. Yet, in 
episode IV:xv, in which the first negative characterisation of P'aranjem 
is found, she is merely a Cakar-wife of ArSak and does not possess any 
legal authority. 


60 “[U pd prt pl Eptgt] Lum suplugh Jump jag qP unubàk ôu jh ulli ¿upio p 
pgbug qhudu Iuinuplp. ft jufopk Gt Punuhàkðuygh apn pee unkuy ehphuni qulianit 
nuin ful hiph Ip h hu Lustig bh Supol quiunth, apa winch Q.nilniip Iis ph (my 
highlighting) (PBPH +: dk), “Filled with evil, he [the priest Mrjiwinik] carried out the 
will of the consummately evil P'aranjem. And the false priest received as a gift from the 
iniquitous P'aranjem the village called Gomkunk', from which he came, in the province and 
district of Taron" (EH IV:xv). It is noteworthy that P'aranjem had the authority to grant 
lands, but what is not clear, and we would ascribe it to an interpolation, is the fact that 
Gomkunk village in Taron province belonged neither to the royal family, nor to P'aranjem's 
father's family. 

61 “Bi np suf ufptyp mp puji Upoul gh fit, hayhsunp unkuy [phi quip, pui jl Upoul. 
Iu ryn’ pt pu L wp, lı priju L gach” (PBPH P: dh). 

9? EH IV:xv. A pátixsaih marriage was legally the most complete form of marriage 
known in the Iranian world. It was different from the cakarih one, for it involved a bride 
who, after marriage, would leave the protection of her father's family and pass under the 
guardianship of her husband and his clan (Perikhanian, pp. 84-94), whereas during the 
Cakarih marriage it was a widow marrying someone within her deceased husband's clan 
and only to produce an heir for her deceased husband. 

63 “hhi puqunphh” (PBPH P: dp). 

& EH IV:liv. 

85 EH IV:lv. See also pp. 16-7. 
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P'aranjem's “evil nature" is further unveiled by the compiler else- 
where in The Epic Histories. In IV:xviii we come across a rancorous 
P'aranjem, who still holds a grudge against Vardan, the tanutér of the 
Mamikonean house, because of his implication in Gnel's murder. She 
confirms to King Aršak Vasak Mamikonean's allegations against his 
elder brother that the latter is attempting to destroy the king and the 
Armenian realm; as a result, Vardan is perfidiously murdered. This inci- 
dent shows that the king's wife had a certain involvement in political life 
of the court and could, to some degree, influence the decision-making 
process. 

The assassinations of Olompi and Vardan are ascribed to P'aranjem's 
“unrighteous” character. In particular in the case of Otompi, the com- 
piler attributes it to her covetousness and fear to lose her position in the 
court (which she actually never does till the end of her life), while for 
Vardan's murder he reveals that it is a retribution for Gnel's death. The 
fact that P'aranjem does not miss the opportunity to take revenge® indi- 
cates her enormous devotion and loyalty to her deceased husband, about 
which the compiler is remarkably silent. Had he been more sympathetic 
to P'aranjem, he would have, at least, made some attempt to moralise 
this aspect of her motives. But the subversion of male authority seems 
to have been considered a serious infringement, and nothing could serve 
as a mitigating circumstance. 

The chastisement of P'aranjem is a recurrent theme of The Epic His- 
tories, and is not limited only to her sexuality and vengefulness. She is 
considered to be the cause of the foul behaviour of her son, the future 
King Pap, depicted both in IV:xliv and V:xxii.?" As the compiler claims, 
P'aranjem “consecrated him to the dews since she was an unrighteous 
person who had no fear of God, "65 or as in V:xxii, “offered him up to the 
dews, and so he was filled with dews from childhood."9? Notwithstanding 
the similarity of the two accounts, we find additional information about 
P'aranjem in IV:xliv, which is absent from V:xxii: when she is informed 


$6 In Olompi's case she does exactly what Aršak did to her, i.e. deprived her of his 
young spouse. 

87 ft should be mentioned that most scholars agree that IV:xliv is an interpolation 
for it interrupts the enumeration of Armenian victories, and that its story belongs to 
Book V (EH p. 298), but the differences in the accounts, especially the wording, is worth 
studying. 

68 EH IV: xliv. “be byl hept Ohm qiu Durplr hp puli uliopEfi dup Ip lı wtb blips 
nes ng Epltistn, lin fhphbung giu qpemg” (my highlighting) (PBPH es hip. 

69 “Rohbuy gini ging wuliopk( dupli dunulikü, EL [muh uipnpfly th In qho p h 
injun fò khh [n pdt" (my highlighting) (Ibid. b: hp). 
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about her son's *sodomy,"?? P'aranjem makes an attempt to stop him, but 
when she sees that her efforts are vain, she bewails her misfortune and 
says: “Woe is me, my son, for you are possessed and I knew it not! "?! 
Garsoian's explanation of this discrepancy is persuasive: she suggests that 
“[t]his tale is evidently derived from the confused and contradictory oral 
traditions that had clustered around the enigmatic figures of P'aranjem and 
Pap.””? The underlying assumption of these two stories is that the child's 
mother was in charge of his upbringing and, in particular, of religious 
education. This, in its turn, means that women themselves received 
some kind of education which rendered them competent to instruct their 
children in religious matters. 

The final reference to P'aranjem is found in IV:lv, where we observe 
an acting queen who is characterised, for the first time, as “the queen of 
the realm of Armenia, the wife of Arsak king of Armenia""^ and who 
seems to possess great authority in the absence of a male leader. By com- 
manding an army of eleven thousand men of noble origin,” she organises 
a ferocious opposition against the large army of the Persian king and 
protects the fortress of Artagers for about fourteen months. Although her 
deed might have been characterised as k‘aj ( pui) — brave, valiant,/? the 


70 EH IV:xliv. "gupnnblini[2 hih, quijónia heh uipnuigunni[d bul EL qubuubugh- 
int, gua (PBPH P: hug. 

! EH IV:xliv. "qu^ fied, npiul pa. qh ph unu guru Ip. l ku no g[inth 
(PBPH P: ug). 

7 EH p. 298. 

75 Pogossian has convincingly shown on the examples from Lazar P'arpec'i's and Elise's 
works, that women, indeed, were closely involved in providing their children with a religious 
education in 5" and probably 6" century Armenia (Pogossian, “Women at the Beginning 
of Christianity in Armenia," pp. 373-5). Additionally, there is evidence that the military 
preparation of young noblemen, as part of their education, was entrusted to dayeaks. 
Garsoian mentions that the word dayeak finds its origin in Iranian *dáy meaning “care, 
nurture,” and relates to Pahlavi dáyag, that is “nurse, foster-mother, servant," as well as to 
Avestan daénu-, which means “that which gives milk;” “foster-father, tutor." As far as the 
junior members of royal Arsacid family are concerned, the social institute of dayekut'iwn 
ei a a was a hereditary “prerogative of the Mamikonean house” (EH p. 521). 

4 EH IV:lv; “infili uryfumpcfhh ujang hhii Uppuhjuy Purqucapph ujang Punuk” 
(PBPH ‘}: 8L). In the same episode the compiler stresses P'aranjem's queen's title several 
times. 

?5 "uqunnu phunfpu uupunugh hu uunnki pugnu” (my highlighting) (Ibid.); “select, 
armored, warlike azats” (EH IV:1v): azat — “[l]owest stratum of the Iranian and Armenian 
nobility in the early medieval period [...]. The azats in Armenia were the retainers of the 
magnates and formed the contingents of the noble cavalry (azatagund)” (EH p. 512). 

76 [n classical Armenian historiography this adjective (and its derivative K'ajut'iwn — 
valour) was applied to describe primarily the male agency, because it was a quality 
“bestowed on them by the god Vara@rayna (Arm. Vahagn)" (EH p. 535), a deity encom- 
passing the ideals of masculinity. Women were not supposed to possess that sort of agency, 
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Queen and her actions do not receive any explicit positive evaluation by 
the compiler. After fourteen months of heroic defence of Artagers, the 
divine punishment (probably famine or some kind of epidemic) befalls 
those who are feasting in the fortress in P'aranjem's presence, sparing 
only her and two serving women. After that, she is “insulted” by the 
hayr mardpet” “as though she were a harlot,””® is reproached for all the 
sins and failures of the Arsacid dynasty, and is eventually abandoned. 
P'aranjem surrenders the fortress and is taken to Persia with other cap- 
tives, where, by order of Sapuh, she is subjected “to foul and beastly 
copulation, "? thus causing her gruesome death at the hands of the mob. 
As the compiler informs us, by dishonouring the Queen, “Sapuh king of 
Persia wished to insult the race of the realm and kingdom of Armenia.” 8° 
P'aranjem pays the most expensive price for taking on the male roles of 
a leader and of a protector of the realm: her dishonour and death are 
symbolic manifestations of dominance on behalf of Sapuh.?! It is note- 
worthy that the same Sapuh does not treat King Argak in a similar dis- 
graceful manner, even though ArSak had caused much more trouble to 
the Persians. An episode in chapter IV:lviii sheds some light on this 
problem for it underscores the importance that Sapuh attached to Arme- 
nian women of influential noble families: 


and whenever it happened, it was usually attributed to a divine intervention like in the 
stories of women martyrs (see e.g. Agathangelos, $876: “huh bu [wppuji Spgunn] lug 
ujurnluig uiui Sf lpu ulpa [...] qéuüphpn hi fw Curl uy [huhh [2afufupitutg] 
pu9nfekuh” ; “Then he [king Trdat] stood before the emperor and told him [...] about the 
heroic endurance of the brave martyrs [of Hrip'sime]"). For the full implications of the 
epithet k‘aj, see Garsoian, “The Iranian Substratum", pp. 157-9. 

7 The role of the hayr mardpet in the Armenian court is not quite clear, except for the 
fact that he possessed a very high rank, which, presumably, would allow him to treat the 
queen with disrespect. For more details and references, see EH p. 542-3. 

78 "d olnudwlilug mun rl ra ülóuu|lu hpph Jgpng of” (PBPH }: 08). Most likely it was 
a verbal abuse and not a sexual one for the compiler mentions that the hayr mardpet was 
a eunuch ((ikpfhüp). 

79 EH IV:lv; "puru lung wi pduh ey mplin Sis dunulildu| h þrunbuhnfð fn 
unnin [d kuhi wh hi lps upon fð uth” (PBPH }: Of). 

80 EH IV: lv; “Ipuii gue [duguinpli Nu pupg Gunnik [fondu unbiby ung urs jump 
Zung Li [dugunnpmi [o ulia" (PBPH P: oF). 

81 Sapuh treats other Armenian noblewomen in a similar way: “Ge 4qudurh mujp 
Gnpuliby quibui wmgwin Iulii, EL huimnniguhik, wun uiu muuu pfu fh. ki hiph 
C munk uppuy Goku h àh, aul fi uiigulitp imn hubuinjh. EL np juhi qui ha, 
op op h ingutt up]ólu ‘h fuuntiularfe fobs mmbtyp Ium hiph” (PBPH p: op); “And 
he ordered all these noblewomen stripped naked and seated here and there on the race- 
course. And King Sapuh himself rode out on horseback, galloped among the women, and 
took for himself one by one whichever of them caught his eye for foul copulation” 
(EH IV :lviii). 
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Sapuh king of Persia likewise ordered fortresses built in the most impre- 
gnable localities of Armenia and he also ordered keepers installed there. 
And he apportioned the noblewomen among these fortresses and there, so 
that if their husbands did not come to serve him, the keeper-of-the-fortresses 
should kill the wives left with them.*? 


We are inclined to believe that Sapuh would opt for the most effective 
way to coerce Armenian noblemen into submission to his authority, and 
for that reason he chose a target they would most robustly defend. The 
disgrace of one’s wife would mean absolute disgrace of her husband: 
dishonouring the queen meant showing total disrespect to the country and 
its people. Maybe this is the reason why P'aranjem's role in Armenian 
history is even more downplayed and obscured by other historians, and 
the details of her death are changed. 

The compiler's attitude to and representation of Queen P'aranjem is 
ambivalent and complicated, as the many inconsistencies of the narrative 
make clear. It can mainly be attributed to the uniqueness of P'aranjem's 
character in Armenian history, which does not fully correspond to any 
stereotype with which the cleric is acquainted. She is lauded for her 
beauty and modesty and is sharply rebuked for her vindictiveness, impiety 
and disobedience to her husband. Once she was characterised as anawren, 
her reputation seems to have been irretrievably lost, and even her valiant 
deed could not restore it. The negative evaluation of P'aranjem's actions 
is not solely based on the gender factor, for malevolence and sinfulness 
of men is also openly criticised, and the adjective anawrén is used to 
characterise, for instance, the traitor Databé,** the “evil” hayr-mardpet,®> 
as well as the apostates Vahan Mamikonean and MeruZan Arcruni.*° Only 
P'aranjem's rejection of the king's love seems to indicate an overt sub- 
version of patriarchal authority and breach of the awrenk'. It should be 
assumed that under awrenk', as interpreted by the Christian cleric, wives 
were expected to fully obey their husbands. 


& “Br un |p penuh Cuun mp puji Nupufy quini uini p inb puts 2uyny pkp 
hhk, Cpu bung Li ghpipuljuqu Iugniuiil]: b: qwuqwin Iulii lige h phpqkubh 
puolulp EL Prqryp. qh Du nó up ungui bh bugkh Pôu ‘h Óunum[ fuh, uupuligll glpuruqu 
ungu phpguilpu pir um npu Ld ng ghnum^( PBPH P: op). 

3 Xorenac'i, for instance, at first refers to her as “a certain P'aranjem" (“qPunuhdhe 
noir’) (1II:22), and although he mentions her murdering Olompi because of her jeal- 
ousy (III:24), he says nothing about P'aranjem's leadership and long-lasting defence of 
Artagers (III:35). Finally, in the same chapter, her death is described as being caused by 
the Persians who impaled her body on a cart pole, and no mention of rape is made. 

84 EH IILviii. 

85 Ibid. M.xviii. 

86 Ibid. IV lix. 
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The story of the defence of Artagers, which features P'aranjem as the 
commander of the army of eleven thousand noble men, is probably the 
most revealing episode of The Epic Histories as far as women are con- 
cerned. In the absence of the king and sparapet (the commander-in-chief 
of the army) the queen undertakes the difficult task of protecting the land 
against the aggressors, which is a unique case in the history of ancient 
Armenia. Was this agency prompted by the awrénk* of Arsacid Armenia? 
Or, was it P'aranjem's strong personality that assisted her in mustering 
and commanding the army? An episode in Agathangelos's History sheds 
some light on this, and it points to a certain legitimacy of P'aranjem's 
rule: Queen A&xén participates in giving commands to the army, albeit 
together with her husband, King Trdat and his sister Xosroviduxt. In fact, 
Trdat is mentioned first, which shows who is actually in charge, yet it is 
remarkable that the queen and the king's sister share this agency with the 
king." Perhaps, this is the reason why the compiler does not stigmatise 
this deed of P'aranjem as anawren, even though the campaign eventually 
failed. Instead, he solemnly, with some respect, acknowledges her rank 
of the Queen of the realm of Armenia, emphasising her important posi- 
tion in the Armenian kingdom. Furthermore, he describes her tribulations 
and horrible demise at the enemy's hands with great sympathy. It must 
have been her high rank that delegated her authority over the represent- 
atives of the nobility, which indicates that the awrenk' did not deprive 
women, or at least the queen, of agency outside the confines of their 
household or estate. On the contrary, if men were absent, the burden of 
their responsibilities would fall to women. 


4.2. Hamazpuhi Mamikonean 


The story of the second important female character, Hamazpuhi Mami- 
konean, is found at the end of Book IV in chapter lix, the title of which, 
however, does not include her name.’ In comparison with P'aranjem, 
reference to Hamazaspuhi occupies little space in the narration and is less 


87 "hull [Puqucnph Spguun [nu Guill pà Ofupurtin baie [lun [ipi] Upfubt upline, Ei: 
phpp hup Naupad ppp, Cpu hs fun h dnqnf Isl] Ofupurtin obi wibby qopury 
fupng”; “Then king Tiridates, with his wife, queen Ashkhén, and his sister Khosrovidukht, 
ordered a gathering to be summoned of all his army” (Agathangelos, §791). 

88 As mentioned by Garsoian (EH p. 16), the headings of the chapters throughout the 
text, along with the Table of Contents, were presumably added in the Bagratid period, 
when the practice became common; the reason(s) for avoiding to mention Hamazaspuhi’s 
name is a matter of another interesting discussion. 
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equivocal: she is a martyr who chooses to die for her faith rather than 
accept the religion of the Mazdeans. Her martyrdom was one among many 
that took place at the time when the apostates Vahan Mamikonean and 
MeruZan Arcruni “gave out an order to the fortresses to compel the women 
to turn to the religion of the Mazdeans, and if they did not accept, to put 
all of them cruelly to death.”*? Writing in the Mamikonean milieu, it is no 
wonder that in this case the compiler’s choice falls on Hamazaspuhi. 

Hamazaspuhi’s death is described in beautiful poetic language full of 
various stylistic devices which create the radiant image of a Christian 
martyr: 


Since Hamazaspuhi would not agree to keep the Mazdean laws, they carried 
her to a lofty tower that stood on a rocky height and looked in the direction 
of the lake on the side of the river, stripped her naked as she had come from 
her mother’s [womb], tied her feet with a rope, and hanged her head down 
from that high place. And thus she died on the gallows. But her body was 
white and luminous to see, so that it remained hanging like a marvellous 
apparition. Her body shone from on high with a whiteness like snow, and 
day after day many people gathered to see it as a miraculous manifestation 
in the realm.?? 


This fascinating account in the hagiographic genre does not have, to the 
best of our knowledge, an antecedent in the early Christian tradition.?! 
Hamazaspuhi follows one of the well-trodden routes towards martyrdom 
by refusing to abandon her faith: she is tortured and subjected to an 
awful death, and her bones are perceived as relics, while the details of 
her martyrdom are preserved in the communal memory.” 


89 EH IV: lix; " guild p lulu qu dusjum gb jngh qhu fuu ppg np pPrqhhh l qhughhh, 
inui ra purduli h pepypbutts qh bkqbugth gqinuu gapànquiby Jophu U'wglaquiig. kft no 
unlinunii uiia, uunuhkugkh quôkhkukuk Supra sup > (PBPH he opo). 

90 EH IV: lix; " hppl. no uini Juhi Zuduguuum ch ace qopthu Ugg bqutigt, 
Lut ra h pupàp uinu puly" np funy h ipu] pupàp quini li puppi, np Luy hih ‘h agit 
òmf uhhh h qkinny aut. lı dE plugacg fh giu hept h dort. lı wpe uy quinfigh, 
gyfup wp Iululg hh giu qpupdnth ļnut. lı mjukuu ûknuL h hu umi] : te In luu 
uu ful Dupin, lı upujouin inlunulil p ni[ hi. [up hufukug Jh phnj[2 muy hiyu tush fr, l 
iuihugtp dupli h pupànitü gap opi Anl uupfnnuljni[oluüph. lı pugni dup] 
STER ilu y op pun opt, qp hpph u pubskyh pis ply jury ]uupzpiü? (PBPH P: op). 

! There are several accounts of this genre in The Epic Histories, and, as Garsoian 
observes, some of them “may provide the earliest attestations to date of tales soon to 
become familiar to the entire Christian community,” because they are not found in any 
other known source (EH p. 28). 

?? As early antecedents of a similar self-sacrifice, which must have been well known to 
the audience of The Epic Histories, were, among many others, the martyrdom of Polycarp 
attested by Eusebius in his Church History (IV.xv:1-43) and of the Hrip'simian virgins 
preserved by Agathangelos (§§137-258). The latter account along with the martyrdom of 
St. Vardan and his companions, as Garsoian rightly mentions, “became the rôle models 
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Hamazaspuhi is presented as a paragon of virtue and of true self-denying 
belief in Christian ideals, which should be emulated. Although her agency 
appears as subversive to her persecutors, Hamazaspuhi’s defiance is 
lauded by the compiler, for it is a strong indication of her adherence to 
the ancestral law. In the context of the great rebellion of 451 and the 
continuing religious pressure exerted by Sassanid Persia, which resulted 
in the peace agreement of Nuarsak in 484, it becomes understandable 
that such behaviour of a “fragile” woman should be extolled by the fifth- 
century cleric. Although the fourth-century Roman Empire was witnessing 
“(t]he demise of martyrdom as a way to manifest one’s Christian com- 
mitment,"?? for the Armenian clergy martyrdom was still a very powerful 
and indispensable concept deployed to rouse people to defend their faith 
against the aggressor. 

Concerning the use of female martyrs in the early Christian narrations, 
Clark argues that the Church Fathers extensively used “the rhetoric of 
shame” in an attempt “to construct a gendered disciplinary apparatus, "?^ 
which was usually achieved, paradoxically, through urging “both sexes 
to become more *manly' through the adoption of a ‘feminine’ standard of 
conduct. ”?5 John Chrysostom, for instance, wrote, “So what would men 
say in their defence for their weakness, what is their excuse, when women 
show manly behaviour?” The antithesis is used to “rouse” the male 
recipient of the text to act in a more manly way as compared to "inferior" 
women. 

However, the model used in The Epic Histories is different. Indeed, in 
the context of religious persecutions in the second half of the 5“ century, 
when the stories were collected in the Mamikonean milieu, the inclusion 
of Hamazaspuhi's martyrdom was aimed at creating a female role model 
who would belong to Mamikonean dynasty and would serve as an inspi- 
ration to the female audience. But the compiler does not use "the rhetoric 
of shame" and does not “construct a gendered disciplinary apparatus": 
it is all about “righteousness” and “unrighteousness,” reverence of “hay- 
reni astvacatur awrēnk™ and veneration of martyrs who died for it. 


par excellence, and the martyrdom became the touchstone dividing the pious, virtuous and 
valiant from the impious and base coward” (“Reality and Myth" pp. 128-9). 

?35 Clark, Women p. 115. 

?* Clark, “1990 Presidential Address" p. 221. 

95 Ibid. p. 222. 

% My translation. “Tic oov div yévorto Aoindv àvópáct pakaxwWouévoic dmoXoyía, 
tic 68 OLYYVOLN, óxav yovaikec GvdpiCavtar” (“De Sancta Droside Martyre," PG 50, 
p. 688). The classical Armenian text was, unfortunately, unavailable to us. 
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4.3 Zarmanduxt 


The last female character that appears more than once in The Epic 
Histories is the Queen of Armenia, the daughter-in-law of P'aranjem, 
the wife of King Pap — Zarmanduxt. According to the account of the 
compiler, after the death of King Pap and the expulsion of the Greek 
protégé King Varazdat, the sparapet Manuel Mamikonean undertakes 
the role of dayeak for Zarmanduxt’s underage sons ArSak and VatarSak.”’ 
Zarmanduxt is depicted as possessing compliant agency, for all her 
actions are manipulated by the sparapet, and she passively consents to 
perform his will. By a detailed account of sparapet’s every deed, the 
audience are made to believe that the sparapet Manuel Mamikonean is 
the main protagonist of subsequent events, for he gives "orders to the 
realm in the place of the king” and leads the nation “with great wisdom 
and great success.”°8 

There is, however, some evidence in the text that prompts reconsider- 
ation of the image that the compiler strives to create. In the same episode 
we learn that sparapet Manuél honours Zarmanduxt as the Queen” and 
takes counsel with her when an important decision concerning the future 
of the country is to be made.!© Afterwards, Zarmanduxt and Manuel, 
together, send delegates to the Persian king to accept his lordship and 
seek reconciliation.!?! As a result, Zarmanduxt receives “a crown, a 


ot od V:xxxvii. For the role that a dayeak played, see n. 68. 

“Bi uupuipuruplunli gopun[ up 2uyny Uutineky hiniuábug muro jump£u, EL mulu 
ülóudlou Li hujumpupuli 2uyny Im pip dgni[Ip, fit In nu mnu inp fit rfu ingu. Éi: 
ifuptp ghup fopuutin fð hehh, Fi mup puri uryfuupcfh iin uuu] Puqucoph L. .] Uu 
[Sunn [o budp fi pugni Gui Ìnqn f buidp urfumpá fis mjang dhouutu mnu inpylp [5 ali 
(PBPH 6: /f). “And the sparapet and commander-in-chief Manuel conquered the realm. 
He gathered around himself all the Armenian magnates and naxarars and made himself 
their leader and head. He wielded authority and gave orders to the realm in the place of 
the king [...] He guided the realm of Armenia with great wisdom and great success [...]” 
(EH V:xxxvii). 

9 "gQupidulim fun h ûkòh zeh inflo [ð kuh ujunnni p^ (PBPH bb; “he [Manuel] 
honoured [...] Zarmanduxt with the great pomp of a queen" (EH V :xxxvii). 

100 "Pug qnpd uid inbumlibp Vung gap pis qapdkugh pling ta In Cpr ius tig 
[dugunppiü Gmiug, uólu guru hup" pt uiid uii L hôu tp qh np Phlhnhu unbby lui, 
uuu [inp£bguhi finp£mqu phun mphinSh, Li Ipuiligun. [hhn wan qup puji 8nbug” 
[‘8nctiuy’ does not fit the context: instead it should be “Nupuhy”] (PBPH b:D); “But 
when Manuél saw that whatever he did ran counter to the orders of the king of the Greeks, 
he judged it fitting to find one person at least to give him support. He then took council 
with the queen and they decided to seek the support of the Persian king” (EH V:xxxvii). 
101. s U.upur peu mypunppl unu ply fir Qupiulinni[um in blah ung EL uuu pry bik 


Uurtinky qhup Say Urq funy, EL phun hôu gpuigniu ‘h bu fuu pu pugh Żujng, Lpnfupnuhjo p 
phduy pop EL yunu pugo p wn [Puquenph Nupufiy, qh ‘h hut dknu unl EL giu upuryin [nj bh, 
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robe-of-honour, and the royal standard”! from the Persian king, and 
she is displayed “all around in place of the king." !?? These events show 
that Queen Zarmanduxt, in fact, wields substantial authority in the 
Armenian realm and that the most powerful figure of the time, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, has to consider her opinion and obtain her 
consent before making crucial decisions. Like P'aranjem, Zarmanduxt 
leads the country in the absence of the king, although her role is largely 
downplayed by the compiler. 


5. Conclusion 


To conclude, the analysis of the representation of women in The Epic 
Histories shows that we deal with *moralizing' stories reflecting a male- 
centred perspective of the upper-class Armenian nobility. This is why it 
is not surprising that we plunge into a male-dominated world in which 
women are almost invisible. It would be inaccurate to attribute it to the 
compiler's misogyny or deliberate intention to obliterate women, for he 
writes about *global" events that concern the entire realm, such as war, 
diplomacy, revolt, succession, and, due to the patriarchal nature of the 
naxarar system, only men are the protagonists in these events: women's 
agency, which is confined to their estates and households, lies outside the 
scope of the compiler's work. The women that eventually appear in The 
Epic Histories primarily belong to the upper class, and their representa- 
tion aims at buttressing the social norms of conduct which the patriarchal 
society considers "righteous"; at the same time, whosoever does not com- 
ply with these norms is condemned as anawren. 

The compiler's account suggests a subordinate status of women as com- 
pared to men of the same social rank in Arsacid Armenia: women's 


Ei: how hund kuip Óunujluglh, Ei unm gts lui guis jumpzu 2uyjng” (PBPH bp); 
“After this, Queen Zarmanduxt and the sparapet Manuel sent Garjoyl matxaz with many 
Armenian naxarars as well as letters-patent, gifts, and presents to the king of Persia [to 
say] that they would give him their hand, submit to him, serve him faithfully, and hand 
the Armenian realm over to him” (EH V:xxxviii). 

102. € b. Lin [duni np Nu pupy unuhiby h abn Um phu] [fun EL ujunndmiémli, EL qifun 

[Puquenpugh uplindh Quipdutinp funny E (PBPH bp; “The king of Persia also sent a 
crown, a robe-of-honor, and the royal standard to Queen Zarmanduxt through the 
Suren[...] (EH V:xxxviii). 
103; <t te quud Cant gopuu[upli ung U'wlni, Cuilighpà ubl qhipu bi quip fis 
Qupiüulini [jum qh pir Pugquenppt Mury wy h nju untwuy, ‘h mbnh [dug npugh ordt- 
gnapult p" (PBPH b:pp); “And thereafter, the Armenian commander-in-chief Manuel 
together with his entire contingent placed at their head Queen Zarmanduxt the wife of 
King Pap, and they displayed her all around in place of the king” (EH V:xxxviii). 
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absence from the main political discourse, their lack of voice and inde- 
pendent identity!“ are conducive to obtaining such an impression. Gender 
is, thus, an important factor for the compiler’s evaluations. It points at 
specific roles and modes of behaviour that are appropriate for women of 
noble origin in accordance with the god-given ancestral awrenk'. A virtu- 
ous noblewoman should be modest, beautiful, compassionate, forgiving, 
obedient to her husband, pious and a good mother who will provide her 
children with proper religious (Christian) education. 

Women are the objects of men's gaze and the locus of manifestation 
of masculine superiority: we see it in the eroticised description of the 
female body which makes them the object of desire, as in the case of 
King ArSak observing "dhpljumn[nn" (“with bosom bared”) P'aranjem 
mourning the death of her husband; 9? or, in IV:lv, the same P'aranjem 
is "punished" by men and is subjected to sexual abuse which causes her 
death. They are also used as an instrument by the enemy to control their 
husbands (IV :lviii). 

Nevertheless, women manage to enter the male-dominated sphere of 
activity as influential agents. P'aranjem's and Zarmanduxt's political 
power, both acquired as a result of their husbands’ demise and the absence 
of an adult son, shows that it was not against awrenk' to see a woman lead 
the country, and that the office of the queen was highly esteemed and 
influential in Arsacid Armenia. Another sign of respect to Armenian noble- 
women is found in the episodes when the compiler refers to P'aranjem, 
Hamazaspuhi and Zarmanduxt as “lady” — tikin (m[ujfir), 6 which was 
the honourable title of the Zoroastrian deity Anahita in Armenian.!?7 


104 Woman's identity was defined in relation to the male figure under whose guardi- 
anship they lived: for instance, Hamazaspuhi is first introduced as a half-sister of Vahan 
Mamikonean, "the sister of Vardan and wife of Garegin, lord of the district of R&tunik^" 
(EH IV:lix); “Puly d uuu Ip payp |? fu. ‘h dud platbuh innLülLhi, PYLE d upiuliu, 
Zuuguuupni ch. lı Ip luu hhi Quipk gif wkuntih [hon kurg murum ha" (PBPH um opp). 
However, it should be mentioned that the same designation was applied to the young male 
members of the house, whereas the adult men are primarily presented in The Epic Histories 
with their title (e.g. Xosrov king of Armenia in III:viii; sparapet Vac'e, the command- 
er-in-chief of Greater Armenia in III:xi), or the name of the naxarar family they belong 
to (Meruzan Arcruni in V xxiii), and/or, to avoid a confusion in the case of the same name, 
the father's and/or brother's name could also be mentioned (Bishop Grigoris the son of 
Vrt'anes and the brother of Yusik (III:vi)), and so forth. 

105 EH [V:xv. 

106 See, e.g., notes 34, 69, 94 and 96-8. When applied to P'atanjem and Zarmanduxt, 
Garsoian has in some cases translated it with the word ‘queen’. For more details on the 
use of the title tikin, see EH pp. 564-5. 

107 See, e.g., Agathangelos, $853, 59. 
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There is no doubt that in Christian Armenia the title tikin preserved its 
positive connotation, for in IV:x we find St. Thecla, one of the most 
revered Christian martyrs in Armenia, referred to as “holy lady [tikin] 
T'ekr 0s 

On the basis of this evidence only, it would be fallacious to generalise 
and claim that all women occupied a dignified position in various layers 
of society, especially when we possess so much evidence about female 
subordination. However, other early Armenian sources also provide sim- 
ilar examples of noble women, not necessarily queens, actively partic- 
ipating and influencing social processes in the 4? and 5" century Arsacid 
Armenian kingdom.'© It was a men’s world where women were esteemed 
and glorified if they complied with the roles defined by the customary 
law. Therefore, in order to create a complete image of early medieval 
Armenian society, it is of utmost importance to conduct further research 
into women’s representation in early Armenian art and literature, for as 
it appears from our analysis women’s role was largely downplayed in the 
dominant male discourse. 


108 “Pppke ghugkuy rur p oft fut Epi, qty lulu bing gph up purqui ph ühn9. EL 


pun pny puqu phir [hujung op unip infljn 9 folu (F: d); “When they travelled 
for two stages, they happened to chance on another city at the martyrium of the holy lady 
T'ekt [which lay] outside the city" (EH IV:x). For a detailed study of this episode, see 
Calzolari, *De Sainte Thécle à Anahit" (1997). 

1? See, e.g., Pogossian, “Women at the Beginning of Christianity in Armenia,” pp. 355- 
80, and in particular the conclusion pp. 379-80. 
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